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Chins Up 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

I have had letters from some of you saying that it is hard for you 
to keep happy and feel secure when you listen to radio broadcasts and 
read news reports about the war. To help us all to keep calm and 
poised so that we may be fair in all our thoughts toward others and 
strong and courageous in our minds, shall we turn to the Bible for 
God’s assurance? I did that today, and I found that over and over He 
tells those who turn to Him to “be strong and of good courage.” To 
Jacob and the men of Israel He said, “Fear not; I will help thee.” 

After Jesus was crucified and rose from the tomb, He met with His 
disciples in a mountain retreat, where He gave them a very hard task 
to perform. Perhaps they felt—as we often feel about our tasks—that it 
was beyond their strength. We do not know that they felt so, but we 
do know that Jesus closed His instructions to them with the assurance 
“Lo, I am with you always.” 

Jesus Christ was with His disciples as they went about their work, 
and He will be with us in all the things we are called upon to do. How 
do I know that this is true? I know, because God so loved the world 
that He sent His only-begotten Son to tell of His love for all. His love 
is not for one race or group of people but for all people. He loves each 
one of us with a complete love. 

So be strong and of good courage. Be strong in your faith in God. 
Put your trust in Him and know that He is still in charge of this old 
world of ours; He will bring peace and order if we all keep hatred and 
fear and bitterness out of our hearts. These are the little foxes that 
steal our happiness and bring about war. So keep your chin up and a 
smile on your face; “for God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but 


of power, and of love.” 
With love and blessings. 
Editor. 
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By Emma Florence Bush 


Yellow crocus lifts its cup 
To the Easter sun; 

Purple violets burst in bloom 
Slowly, one by one. 


Bluebirds sing the glad refrain; 
Robins join in too. 

Gentle spring has come again, 
Skies are clear and blue. 


Sweet arbutus now peeps out 
Pink and white and sweet. 
All these things are here today 

Easter time to greet. 
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By Adele Haberlein 


se Adam poked an inquisitive finger among 
the spears of pale green. 

“Look, Sis!” he exclaimed. ““There’s a tulip bud 
in here. Shouldn’t be surprised if they’re blooming 
by Easter.” 

Anne bent over and peered down at the fat little 
bud while Paul-held ‘the new green leaves apart. 

“Funny they call it Easter,” she said. “Wonder 
why they didn’t name it New Year?” 

Paul looked at Anne’s round face so near his own. 
Her eyes were thoughtful. They looked even darker 
than usual, almost black. They always did when 
she had a brand-new idea to think about. 

“New Year!” Paul echoed. “You're funny, Anne. 
Sometimes I don’t get you. You have such queer 
ideas.” 

Anne grinned at him, but her eyes still held that 
brown-black, thoughtful look. 

Paul went on. “You almost seem older than I'am 
when one of those queer notions hits you.” He 
stood up and straightened his shoulders square to 
regain the feeling of superiority he usually had be- 


cause of his being two years older than Anne. “What | 
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“Shouldn’t be surprised if 
they’re blooming by Easter.” 


do you mean—new year?” 

“Well,” Anne began slowly, thinking out 
the idea as she went along. “Everything, almost, 
starts a new year right about now. The tulips 
have been ugly, dry bulbs so long, and now 
they're getting all dressed up in pretty new 
clothes.” 

Paul gave her a quick look, partly surprise, partly 
admiration. “I get you. You know, you're not so 
dumb for a ten-year-old, are you?” He looked down 
at the green spears of tulip leaves. They had folded 
protectingly about the fat little bud again, like 
friendly, loving arms. 

Anne waved toward the garden back of the 
garage and continued, “Onions, radishes, and every- 
thing, as well as the flowers here in front.” 

Paul nodded. “Uh-huh, and trees and berry bushes 
too, all starting out with a new spring outfit.” 

“Maybe that’s why we wear new clothes on 


_ Easter,” Anne suggested. 


“Maybe. But I like your New Year idea swell, 
Anne, ’cause——” 

He looked around to see what further signs there 
were to prove the point. A martin wheeled in ever- 
dwindling circles above their heads, coming to 
rest at last on the ridge of the martin apartment 
house. “Because birds build now and baby birds 
start their new year,” Paul finished. 

Anne’s eyes shone. “And calves and lambs, and 
just about everything!” she exploded. 
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“Tl tell you,” Paul said enthusiastically. ‘‘Let’s 
combine Easter and New Year. We'll celebrate Easter 
the same as ever, with colored eggs, Sunday school, 
and——” 

“And new clothes,” Anne added. She could not 
imagine Easter without something new to wear. 

“Yes,” said Paul, “but we'll celebrate the new year 
by getting ready for Easter.” 

“Now I don’t get you,” Anne giggled. 

“I mean, we'll make resolutions. You think up 
something. I know what mine’s going to be,” Paul 
said enthusiastically. 

“What?” asked Anne. 

“Oh, you know how Mother has been trying to get 
me at this yard and garden? Well, I’m going at it 
tooth and toenail this week. I’m going to give every- 
thing that wants to begin a new year next Sunday a 
chance to begin it. Think I'll start right now to 
clean the leaves out of the tulip bed.” 

Anne looked dismayed. “Oh, dear, I can’t think 
of a thing! Why can’t I help you? You know what 
a job this whole yard’ll be, and only a few days till 
Easter.” 

Paul waved her aside as he started toward the 
garage. “Nothing doing. I thought of it first. You 
go find your own little garden to clean up.” 

Anne almost jumped. “That’s exactly what! I 
know! I know what garden I'll work in!” 

Paul leaned on the rake he had brought out. 
Something about Anne’s face and the note of mys- 
tery in her voice made him curious. “What’ve you 
- got in that funny head of yours 
now ?” he asked. 

Anne laughed out. “That's 
exactly where my garden is— 
in my head. I’m going to clean 
up everything inside of it be- 
tween now and Easter. I'm go- 
ing to hoe out every bad 
thought as fast as it peeps above 
the ground, and make room for 
all the good ones 
that want to begin 
a new year.” 

“Well, I don’t 
think so much of your 
idea.” Paul’s tone 
was far from encour- 
aging. “Now with 
my garden a fellow 
can see some results. 
But with yours, 
how’ll anybody know 
whether you're keep- 
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ing your resolution or not? You'll have nothing to 
show for it if you do or if you don’t.” 

“That’s what you think, Mister, but you'll see. 
My garden is just like yours. Whenever I pull out a 
bad thought I'll plant a good one in its place, just 
the same as you'll pull the weeds here to let the 
flowers grow.” 

“But your flowers won't show,” Paul insisted, 
“and mine will.” 

“They'll be there anyway,” Anne answered slowly, 
“and I'll know they’re there.” She wished they 
could show. It was mean of Paul to talk that way 
when he was so selfish and wouldn’t let her have 
part of his garden. 

“Whoa!” she exclaimed. ‘“There’s a weed.” 

“Where?” Paul poised the rake threatingly above 
the pile of moldy leaves. 

Anne laughed. “Not in your garden, silly; in 
mine. I just got it in the nick of time. It would have 
been as big as Jack’s beanstalk in a few minutes.” 

Paul looked at her sideways. “I'll bet it was about 


” 


me. 

“It was, but I got it. Now what'll I plant in that 
spot?” 

Paul stopped raking. “You know what, Anne? 
Your garden’s going to be a honey. Don’t you see? 
You can fill every speck of it chock-full of good 
thoughts, so there won't be a single place for a bad 
one to grow. Mine’s different. I'll have to keep at . 
the weeds all the time, because I can’t plant flowers 
solid all over, and wherever there’s a bare spot a 


“Boy! Mushrooms! Doesn't that 
make your mouth water?” 
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weed will bob right up. Guess all I can do is work 
an hour after school every day and trust to luck.” 

“If you do, it’ll be lovely by Sunday,” Anne said, 
smiling to herself. That’s the way, she thought. I'll 
plant a good thought and then I'll water it and 
hoe around it by saying something nice right out 
loud. 


OW fast the week went! Paul worked faith- 

fully an hour a day, and he was surprised at 
the results: leaves raked 
and spread over the back 
garden to be dug under 
when the time for plant- 
ing came; dandelions cut 
out of the lawn; rubbish 
burned; and shrubs culti- 
vated, with the soft, fine 
dirt mounded high and 
smooth about them. 

Anne worked every day 
too, but her results were 
not so good. 

“It’s not a bit hard to 
yank a bad thought out 
when | see it,” she con- 
fided to Paul on Saturday afternoon, “but trying to 
keep a good one alive is awful. I plant it all right, 
and then my mind skips off somewhere and the next 
time I take a look, the poor thing’s all wilted.” 

Paul patted her arm. “You're doing fine. Some- 
times I almost wonder if you're really my sister,” he 
teased, “because you say so many nice things to me.” 

“Just the same, it’s hard to keep my mind on one 
thing all the time,” Anne grumbled. 

“Maybe that’s the trouble,” Paul suggested. ““May- 
be you think about it too much. I'll tell you. Let’s 
play a game. Let’s see how many things are beginning 
a new year right now.” 

“Let's,” Anne agreed, sweeping the neighbor- 
hood with a quick glance. “First! First!” 

“O. K. Go ahead,” Paul consented. 

“Well, the Mason house is going to have a happy 
new year. That’s Mr. Warren’s truck out in front. 
It’s been there every day lately, so they must be 
papering.” 

“And the wrens in Craig’s yard are pulling the 
old nest out of the box on the trellis,” Paul said. 
“Guess some baby wrens are coming to live in the 
new one over there.” 

They kept up the game until Carl Lane came 
whistling down the alley. He had an old basket 
swinging from one hand and a long-bladed knife 
in the other. 
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Anne watched the sun as she mowed 


“Come on, Paul,’ he said. “Mr. Tabor went 
mushrooming down in Pinson’s hollow this morn- 
ing, and he says they’re as thick as buckbrush.” 

“Whoopee!” Paul yelled, throwing down the 
trowel he had been using to transplant some mint 
that was getting out of bounds. 

Anne gasped. “You're not leaving,” she said, 
“with all this work to do on the very last day!” 

“You'll only be able to see my dust, I’m leaving 
so fast!” Paul said laughing. “Boy! Mushrooms! 
Doesn’t that make your 
mouth water?” 

Anne watched the two 
boys disappear around the 
corner of Bank Street. 

“That’s the meanest 
thing I ever heard of,” she 
said to herself. “He prom- 
ised Mother he’d mow the 
lawn today and cultivate 
the rose bed.” She looked 
at the packed ground, the 
countless little shoots of 
new weeds cropping up 
among the flowers. “A 
fine ‘new-year’ resolution 
he made. He ought to be on the job today, of all 
times. But no, he’s off the first time someone says 
‘Come on,’ and they never once asked me to go! I 
could have gone too. I can take my garden along 
anywhere and work in it.” 

She stopped short. Her face grew red. The color 
started in her cheeks, spread up over her forehead, 
and down onto her throat. 

“Am I a good one! Maybe I can take my garden 
with me, but I surely forget to work in it sometimes. 
Whew! I'll bet about a million weeds got started 
since Carl Lane came down that alley. It'll take 
work to get it in shape again, and I really mean 
work.” 

Anne ran to the garage and hauled out the lawn 
mower. She watched the sun as she mowed, fearful 
that there would not be time enough for all she had 
to do. 

Mrs. Adams came to the door with a tall glass of 
orange juice. “You look so hot, dear, you'd better 
quit for a while.” 

“Can’t. Too much to do. Thanks,’ Anne said be- 
tween gulps of the cool, sweet juice. 

“Where is Paul?” Mother asked. 

“You'd never guess. He went mushrooming down 
in Pinson’s hollow. If he gets some, won’t we have 
a dandy supper? It'll be worth doing his mowing 
for.” Anne tried to keep her voice full of enthusiasm, 
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but Mrs. Adams did not miss the look in her daugh- 
ter’s eyes. 

“You will have to run up to the square to get a 
little more binding for your jacket. It will do you 
good to change scenery anyway.” 

“Oh, I can’t, Mother, really. You see, Paul will be 
disappointed when he comes home and remembers 
about his ‘new-year’ resolution. And I have to help 
him keep it or I won't be keeping mine either.” 

“So you don’t care whether you have the new suit 
for Easter?”” Mrs. Adams watched Anne closely. She 
saw the color come again into Anne’s throat and 
cheeks, saw the tears that Anne held back. 

“Sure, I care, but—but don’t you see, Mother? 
The whole week would be wasted for both of us 
if we fail now. I've just got to get my own garden 
in order by doing something special, and this is it.” 

Anne waved at the patch of 


show,” Paul said thoughtfully. Then he slapped his 
knee. ‘Boy! Am I glad about something!” 

“What?” Anne was curious. 

“You'll know. Wait till you get your new suit on 
tomorrow.” 

Anne's eyes filled again, and because she was so 
tired a tear spilled over and ran down her cheek. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” Paul asked, his own 
voice a little quavery. 

“There won't be a new suit; not for tomorrow 
anyway.” 

“Why not? Couldn’t Mother get it done?” 

Anne shook her head, but would not tell him 
why the suit could not be finished. She wanted to, 
but she knew that after all she had been through it 
would be terrible to have any ugly weeds cropping 
up in her garden now at the very last minute. 

Paul went out to the kitchen 


grass still to be mowed. 


T was dark when Paul came 


home. i 

Anne was stretched out on Little 
the davenport. She ached all 
over, but she had the most con- Brown 


tented, happy feeling she had 
ever had in her whole life. 
Paul looked tired too, but 
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where his mother was dipping 
mushrooms in egg batter ready 
for frying. 

“Did you help with my 
work? Is that why you couldn’t 
finish Anne’s outfit?” he asked 
in a distressed voice. “If you 
did, I'll never forgive my- 
self.” 

“No, I didn’t help,” Mother 


not happy nor contented. He 
came in slowly and set a basket 
piled high with mushrooms on 
the table. 

Anne jumped up. “Oh, oh! 
Aren’t they beauties, and won't 
they be scrumptious for sup- 

er?” 

“I don’t think they'll even 
taste good to me,” Paul said. 
“Honest, Sis, I’m awfully sorry. 
I didn’t mean to be so late. I 
thought sure I'd get back in 
time to mow the lawn and fin- 
ish everything. Guess I’m just 
a flop when it comes to keep- 
ing up with you.” 

“Oh, happy ‘new year’ to 
you,” Anne said carelessly. “I 


By Eleanor Hammond 


Lippety, loppety, lippety, 
lop! 

Little brown bunny, how 
swiftly you hop! 

Why do you hurry so quickly 
away? 

Why won’t you stay with me? 
Why won’t you play! 

I would be kind to you if you 
would stop— 

Not hurry off with your 


lippety-lop! 


replied. “You have Anne to - 
thank for everything. She 
wouldn’t even stop long enough 
to go to the store for a little 
binding I had to have to finish 
the suit.” 

Paul put his head down on 
the table. “I’m a skunk,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Adams brushed the 
bowed head with her soft hand 
as she passed. “Go upstairs and 
wash for supper. When you 
come down, bring Anne’s suit. 
It’s on a hanger in my clos- 
et.” 

“Will you finish it if I go 
after the binding?” Paul asked, 


jumping up. 


mowed the lawn just because I knew you'd be feel- 
ing this way when you remembered.” 

“You mean, you—you mowed it!” Paul’s voice 
trailed off on a weak, high note. 

Anne giggled. “Yes, m-o-w-e-d, mowed. Didn't 
you ever hear of it?” 

“And I said the flowers in your garden wouldn’t 


The tantalizing smell of mushrooms frying in 
butter filled the kitchen when Paul came down- 
stairs. 

Anne was setting the table. 

Paul held the new suit at arm’s length, scrutinizing 
it frony hem to collar. “I can’t see what isn’t done,” 
he said. (Please turn to page 12) 
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By EleanogHami 


T WAS an old black purse that 
Grandfather had given Tommy. 
“Just the thing for playing an April- 
id fool joke,” laughed Tommy on the 
ty last day of March. “Tomorrow I’m 
‘going to put it on the sidewalk in 
‘ front of the house, and then laugh 
| when people stoop to pick it up.” 

“That’s a pretty old trick,” said 

Jerry, who lived next door. 

“I'm going to tie a black thread 
to the purse and pull it under the 
fence when anybody stoops for it,” 
Tommy said. ‘That will make him 
feel silly.” 

“Is it fun to make people feel 
silly?” Jerry asked. 

“Well—sort of.” Tommy did not 
feel so sure when he came to think 
about it. “Anyhow there isn’t any- 
thing really mean about fooling peo- 
ple with a purse,” he said. “It isn’t like giving 
them candy with red pepper in it, or pinning a 
sign on them that says ‘Kick Me.’ 

“No, I guess it isn’t as bad as those things,” 
Jerry agreed. 

After school the next day Tommy tied a long, 
stout, black thread to the old black purse. Lying 
on the edge of the sidewalk with the thread con- 
cealed in the grass, the purse looked very much 
like one that somebody had dropped. 

“I guess that will fool people,” Tommy chuck- 
led as he and Jerry hid among the lilac bushes 
inside the fence. 

Soon Teddy Ryan came by on his way to the 
_ grocery store. He was only six, and his short legs 

moved very fast. His eyes fell on the purse and 

he stopped abruptly and stared at it. Then he 
stooped to pick it up. 

Whiz! Tommy pulled the string and the purse 
disappeared under the fence. Teddy looked up in 
surprise. Beyond the fence Tommy and Jerry 
laughed loudly. Teddy’s face turned red and he 
went on his way in a hurry. 

“April fool!” Tommy called after him. 
The purse was in Mrs. Higgins’s The boys put the purse back in place. They had 
fingers before Tommy pulled hardly hidden in the bushes when Mr. Peterson 
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Purse 


ammond 


came past, leaning on his cane. He spied the purse 
and bent slowly toward it. 

Whiz! The purse was gone. 

“Boys will be boys!” Mr. Peterson gave a thin 
laugh, straightened his back, and continued on his 
way. 

Mary Jane and Ellen came skipping down the 
street. Ellen saw the purse and her eyes widened. 
She was going to pick it up, but Mary Jane jerked 
her back. 

“Come on! It’s nothing but a trick. Don’t you 
know that teasing Tommy Graves lives there?” 

The girls giggled and disappeared around the 
corner. Tommy and Jerry felt a little foolish. 

But just then Mrs. Higgins, the cleaning 
woman, came around the corner. She was looking 
hard at the ground. “Oh, dearie me!” the boys 
heard her mutter. ‘““Where can it be?” 

Then she spied the purse. Her face lighted and 
she stooped to pick it up. Tommy gave the string 
a jerk, but he was not quite quick enough. The 
purse was in Mrs. Higgins’s fingers before he 
pulled. It snapped out of her grasp, fell to the 
ground, and was whisked toward the fence. 

Mrs. Higgins stared after it and looked disap- 

inted. 


“April——” Tommy began. 

Mrs. Higgins saw the boys on the other side 
of the fence and shook her head. “I thought 
‘twas my purse that I dropped out of my 
basket somewhere,” she said. “So ’twas only an 
April-fool joke?” 

Tommy felt a little foolish. The good woman 
really looked unhappy. “I’m sorry you lost your 
purse,” he said. Then he had an idea. “Maybe 
we could help you find it, Mrs. Higgins,” he 
said. 

“’Twould be kind of you indeed,” the old 


“Bless you! You’re a couple of kind, 
clever boys!” Mrs. Higgins told them 


woman said. ‘Young eyes are bright eyes, they 
say. I must have dropped it somewhere between 
home and the corner grocery.” 

“We'll help you.” Tommy put the April-fool 
purse under the lilac bush and he and Jerry 
started searching along the street. They looked 
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on the sidewalk, in the parking space on the street, 
and in the gutter. There was no sign of Mrs. Hig- 
gins’s purse. They searched in the other direction, 
right up to Mrs. Higgins’s door, but still they did not 
find it. Mrs. Higgins was having no better luck. It 
was getting on toward dinnertime. 

“We won't have any time to play with our April- 
fool purse if we hunt for Mrs. Higgins’s lost one 
much longer,” Jerry said. 

But neither boy felt like giving up. “Let’s look 
around in front of the grocery store again,” Tommy 
suggested. 

“We haven't looked inside the grocery,” Jerry said. 

The boys ran back and searched some more. Then 
Tommy walked into the store. “Did you see anything 
of a black purse?” he asked the storekeeper. 


“Why, yes,” Mr. Dolan answered. ‘Do you know 
whose it is? I put it in my safe. I found it by the 
counter an hour ago.” 

Tommy explained that the purse belonged to Mrs. 
Higgins. Mr. Dolan turned it over to him. Tommy 
and Jerry set off at top speed to return it to Mrs. 
Higgins. 

“Bless you! You're a couple of kind, clever boys!” 
she told them, smiling with joy. 

Tommy and Jerry walked toward home. 

“Come and wash for dinner,’ Tommy’s mother 
called as he went into the yard. 

Tommy and Jerry looked at each other. ‘‘No time . 
to play our April-fool joke any more!” Jerry said. 

“J don’t care,” Tommy told him. “It was more fun 
finding Mrs. Higgins’s purse for her and making her 
so happy. Don’t you think so?” 

Jerry did think so. 
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wished that he could talk. His anx-ious moth-er missed him And feared he’dcometo harm. And 


for our lit-tle pup-py § The day did lose its charm; For ver-y soon his lit - tle nose Was 
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pit-i- ful to see— He’dtried to smell a flow-er, And the flow-er held a_ bee! 
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Bridge 


By 


James A. Guest 


Picture by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


EIPZIG! This is journey’s 
end, my boy.” 

The boy said nothing. He was 
looking all around at the dark, 
tall, strange houses and the nar- 
row streets of this medieval town. 
It was all so different—like a 
dream or a picture coming to life 
—and he was to live here all by himself for the next 
four years! 

“Olaf, I want to go back,” he cried suddenly. 

Olaf Landas pretended he did not hear, but his 
gnarled old hands shook as he picked up the boy’s 
belongings and turned toward the door of the house 
where they had stopped. “This is going to be your 
home now, Edvard,” he said kindly. 

“Oh, no, no! Take me back to Norway!” Edvard 
begged. “I'll die of homesickness if you leave me 
here.” 

Olaf set the luggage down by the door and looked 
at the slender, flaxen-haired boy. “Now see here, 
my boy. In Leipzig there is the same sun, the same 
moon, and the same loving God that we have back 
home in Norway. You must forget your homesick- 
ness until you have completed your studies, Then 
you will return to Norway and everyone will be 
proud of you. Think how ashamed everyone would 
be if you returned now, before you have even begun 
to study!” 

Before Edvard had time to reply a kind-looking 
lady came to the door. 

Olaf bowed and spoke: “A good afternoon to you, 
Madam. I am Olaf Landas.” 

“Oh, so you have brought the lad here to live with 
us?” she asked, “I have been expecting you.” She 
patted Edvard’s shoulder very much as his mother 
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There were two boys watching him 


did and said: “What a nice-look- 
ing boy you are. Come, let me 
show you your room.” 

Finally the terrible moment ar- 
rived. The stairs had been climbed 
to Edvard’s room and the luggage 
deposited. Olaf had given him 
those last-minute reminders: write 
home often, keep warmly dressed, work hard, be 
thrifty. Then there was a hurried good-by, the last 
Norwegian words Edvard was to hear for a long: 
time. 

Edvard was alone in his room! He ran quickly 
to the window so that he might watch his father’s 
old friend until he vanished down the narrow street. 
How he wished he could follow Olaf back across 
the North Sea, back to Norway, to the little town 
where his mother and father lived! 

His heart was so heavy he felt sure he could never 
go downstairs to dinner when the kind lady called 
him. He wanted to be left alone to think of home 
and all his comrades there, to remember his friends 
at school; yes, even those who had jeeringly called 
him Mozak because he was the only one in the class 
who knew that “Requiem” is a piece of church music 
written by Mozart. Oh, it would be wonderful to 
be back in Norway, to see the clear blue sky over- 
head and hear the laughter of the winds rushing 
down the mountainsides and across the fiord, 

Suddenly there were tears in his eyes, and all his 
homesickness welled up in one big sob. He looked 
around the room, and the walls seemed like four 
monsters about to close in on him. And then he 
saw it! He had been too sad to notice it at first, but 
there it was. A piano was in his room! He went over 
to it and sat down. (Please turn to page 26) 
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Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


W E think of flying today as a 
modern scientific achievement, 
but for thousands of years before the 
Wright brothers made their first suc- 
cessful airplane flight at Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina, in 1903, men had 
dreamed of being able to fly. 

Many of the myths and legends re- 
corded by ancient writers speak of 
flying things that carry men through 
the air. In the Arabian Nights we read 
about Sindbad the Sailor, who was 
picked up and carried through the 
air for a long distance by the roc, a 
huge bird. The roc was said to be 
so large that it could carry an elephant. 

There are also several stories about 
the magic carpet that would rise from 
the ground and fly through the air 
in response to certain words. Perhaps 
you remember seeing the magic carpet 
in the motion picture ‘The Thief of 
Bagdad.” 

In Greek mythology we find a num- 
ber of stories that have to do with fly- 
ing. Two of them are portrayed in our 
illustrations this month. The stamp 
from Uruguay shows the famous 
winged horse Pegasus. For many years, 
so the legend goes, people had seen a 
beautiful white horse with wings flying 
high up in the sky, but no one could 
prove that such an animal existed, be- 
cause no one had ever seen it on the 
ground. 

Finally an adventurous young man 
named Bellerophon made up his mind 
to find the winged horse and capture 
him. He accomplished this feat in a 
very ingenious manner, and was able 
to ride at great speed through the 
clouds. The whole story is too long to 
tell here, but you will find it retold 
in Hawthorne’s ‘Tanglewood Tales.” 

The other stamp, a Canadian air- 
mail, pictures Daedalus, who is sup- 

sed to have been the first aviator, 
ying by means of huge wings that he 
made. The story of Daedalus is very 
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remarkable, because by using these 
wings he was able to get out of a 
prison from which no other man had 
ever escaped. 

Daedalus was a native of Athens, 
the largest city in Greece, but he was 
sent in exile to the island of Crete. 
There he designed the labyrinth, a 
maze made up of hundreds of little 
pe leading in all directions 
rom a central room. A prisoner trying 
to escape might wander for years with- 
out finding his way out. 

When Daedalus and his son Icarus 
were imprisoned in the labyrinth by 
Minos, the king of Crete, they were 
not downcast. Daedalus set to work 
and made two pairs of wings, one for 
himself and one for Icarus. They 
fastened the wings on with wax, and 
flew out of the labyrinth. Daedalus 
did not fly very high up in the air, 
and came down safely; but Icarus 
flew too close to the sun, and the heat 
melted the wax with which his wings 
were fastened, and he fell into the 
sea and was drowned. 

When these stories were first told, 
it seemed impossible for men actually 
to fly through the air. Today airplanes 
catty passengers and mail all over the 
world. 

Now that you know the stories about 
these two stamps you will want them 
for your collection. Any stamp dealer 
can supply them for a few cents each. 


Two Gardens 
(Continued from page 7) 


“Because it is,” Mrs. Adams 
answered. “Every stitch!” 

“Done!” Anne echoed, her 
eyes bright but unbelieving. 


“I asked Danny Baldwin to go 
to town for me,” Mrs. Adams ex- 
plained. “I never saw one dime do 
so much good. It made Danny 
happy to earn it; it made me hap- 
py to be able to finish Anne’s 
jacket; and it made Paul happy be- 
cause now he doesn’t have to 
feel like a ‘skunk,’” she ended 
with a laugh. 

“And how about me?” Anne 
asked, her face shining. “You left 
me out, and I’m happiest of all, 
because now I'll have my new suit 
to wear!” 

Paul bolted into the living 
room. He was back in a minute, 
a tiny box in his hand. “Here,” he 
said, holding it out to Anne. 

“Why, Paul Adams, did you get 
me a present?’ she asked. 

“We found so many mushrooms 
we couldn’t carry them all at one 
time, so I took a basket up to 
Mrs. Taylor and she paid me 
fifty cents for it. Then after I 
bought the pin, I went back and 
got ours for supper.” Paul told 
the whole story almost in a 
breath. “You never saw so many 
mushrooms in your life!” 

“And I never saw anything so 
perfectly beautiful as this!” Anne 
exclaimed, holding out a tiny gold 
trumpet pin for her mother to see. 
“Won't that be just right on my 
new military jacket? Oh, this is 
the most wonderful Easter I ever 
knew!” 

“Easter!” Paul echoed. “Why, 
happy ‘new year,’ Anne!” 


A Smile 
By Allan Russell 


It will cost you not a penny, 

Yet it’s very much worth 
while: 

You can make another happy 

With a sunny, cheery smile. 
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By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Has Told Before 


The Stockwells, Father, Mother, Uncle John, Jet, Sarah, 
and Baby Lonny, had traveled in a covered wagon to their 
homestead in the West. 

One warm day Jet and Sarah were surprised to find 
some campers in a covered wagon just beyond the boundary 
line of their homestead. Later they found out that the 
family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Tanner and their two 
children, Tod and Nancy. Mr. Tanner had been ill a long 
time and the family was in need. 

The Stockwell and Tanner children became friends. 

Riding on the pony, Mrs. Stockwell and Jet rode over to 
call on Mrs, Tanner. Jet’s mother told Mrs. Tanner that 
the vegetable garden needed weeding and invited Tod 
and Nancy to come over and help Jet and Sarah weed 
it. In return for this service they were to receive a share 
of the vegetables. 

The next morning Tod and Nancy arrived before the 
chores were done. Soon the children were busy weeding 
the garden. They stopped at noon to eat lunch under the 
tree. The afternoon hours seemed to slip by on wings, and 
it was soon time for Tod and Nancy to leave for home. 
After they had gone Jet and Sarah returned to the cabin. 
The sun was. sinking rapidly behind the treetops. Suddenly 
there was.a loud, shrill scream from the direction of the 
shallows. 

“Could that have been Nancy?” Sarah cried. 


Part Six 


ITH the sound of the scream still echoing in 
his ears, Jet started toward the shallows. But 
before he was through the yard gate he saw Tod and 
Nancy come out from among the trees. They still 
rode the old horse and were coming up the path that 
led to the cabin. Jet ran to meet them. 
“We saw an Indian,” Nancy cried, ‘‘and he had 
feathers on his head!” 
“His face was painted!” Tod exclaimed excitedly. 
“He rode a horse,” Nancy said, her voice still 
trembling, ‘“‘and he stopped right in the path. We 
couldn’t cross the shallows.” Both children stared 
at Jet, their eyes wild with fright. 
Jet started to tell them that surely they had been 
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mistaken, that the trees were close together and the 
shadows were dark in late afternoon. But his words 
were unconvincing even to himself. He stopped 
speaking and just stood, looking first at Nancy and 
then at Tod. Jet had seen the same thing, on the 
same path, only the morning before. 

“You'd better come back to the cabin with me,” 
he finally said. 

Tod let the old horse walk and Jet easily kept 
up with them. None of them talked. Tod and Nancy 
were still pale with fright. Jet was disappointed 
and heartsick. Could it have been Running Deer 
who had frightened Tod and Nancy? Jet half be- 
lieved that it might have been. What had got into 
the Indian boy of late? 

Father and Uncle John had come up on the other 
side of the corral after their day’s work in the field, 
and Jet hurried out to tell them what had happened. 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” Father said when Jet 
finished telling his story. 

Uncle John said to Jet: ‘Put a bridle on Kutha. 
I'll ride behind you and we'll take the children 
across the shallows.” 

Jet obeyed, and soon he and Uncle John trotted 
up beside Tod and Nancy, who still sat on the old 
horse. Jet led the way and Tod followed. Down 
the slope, across the shallows, and up the path they 
rode, to the other side. All was peaceful and quiet. 
A crow circled high above the trees. A little striped 
gopher raced along the path in front of them, then 
scuttled away through the weeds. 

“Remember, you’re to come again tomorrow and 
help in the garden,” Jet reminded Tod and Nancy as 
they rode up beside him. 

Neither of the children answered. Nancy sat 
meekly behind her brother, and the bundle of vege- 
tables that Jet’s mother had given them dangled 
at her side. 

“Ride the horse,” Jet suggested to them, “and 
I’ll meet you here on Kutha at nine o'clock.” 
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Tod's pale face brightened. “We'll come.” 

Nancy’s eyes were misty. “I won't be afraid, Jet, 
if you promise you'll be here first.” _ 

“T'll be here,” Jet grinned, “a little before nine.” 
Then the children were gone. Before they disap- 
peared over the top of the rise, they turned and 
waved to Jet and Uncle John. 

“I don’t know why an Indian would want to 
wear paint and feathers and come to the shallows 
on a horse,” Jet said as he and Uncle John rode 
home together. 

“Are there any strange Indians in the neighbor- 
hood?” Uncle John asked. 

“I haven't heard of any,” 
Jet answered. Then they were 
back at the corral. 

_ At the supper table Father 
and Uncle John talked of 
the usual things. 

“The corn needs rain,” 
Father said as he filled the 
plates. “The oat field is not 
as good as it was last year, 
but the wheat is better.” 

“Old Brindle’s new calf is 
getting pretty frisky,” Uncle 
John chuckled. “Twice it has 
crawled through the bars at the gate and got into 
the cane patch.” 

Jet and Sarah glanced at each other knowingly. 
When Father and Uncle John led the conversation 
as they were doing tonight, Jet and Sarah knew it 
was no time to interrupt. It was quite plain that 
neither Father nor Uncle John chose to talk about 
Indians. 

Mother sat on the steps beside Jet and Sarah as 
they washed their feet before going to bed. She 
said to Sarah: “Tie strings around the stalks of the 
biggest and best-formed blossoms in your flower 
bed. They are the ones that you must watch and let 
mature for seed. It would be nice,” Mother added, 
“since we will have plenty of seed next spring, to 
have a row of flowers on either side of the path that 
leads to the front gate.” 

Mother turned to Jet. “The lamb that your father 
gave you is growing like a wild grapevine,” she 
said. “It’s a fine one. Next year you may have your 
own bag of wool to sell at the settlement.” And so 
the evening went. 

Jet and Sarah went to bed without having an op- 
portunity to talk about Indians even to each other. 

The next morning after his chores were all done, 
Jet rode Kutha to the shallows. It was not yet nine 
o'clock, so he sat leisurely and let the pony drink. 
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The day was going to be warm. Hoeing corn and 
potatoes would be tiresome work. But with Tod to 
help Jet looked forward to the day with eagerness. 
And Mother had been making molasses cookies 
when he rode away from the cabin. 

Soon Tod’s call, high and shrill, came from the 
top of the rise. Jet answered with loud assurance, 
“I'm here!” Then Tod and Nancy rode the old 
horse into the water and loosened the rein so he 
could drink. Both children were smiling. Jet wished 
they would smile oftener. They had nice, pleasant 
eyes when they smiled. Jet remembered how those 


Then Tod and Nancy rode the old horse into the 
water and loosened the rein so he could drink 


same eyes looked when they were filled with fear. 

Without knowing just how, Jet sensed the reason 
that his father and mother the evening before had 
kept the conversation going on pleasant things. 
Good things. Happy things. Things that made one 
smile and that gave hope. Things like Sarah’s flow- 
ers on both sides of the path next summer. A bag 
of wool for him to sell at the settlement. Yes, 
Father and Mother knew a great many things. They 
knew how to be brave and wise and loving. Jet was 
learning how to be like them. If Father and Mother 
did not speak of Indians when the name brought up 
unpleasant thoughts and fears, then he would not 
speak of Indians either. 

Gaily he told Tod and Nancy about the molasses 
cookies that would be waiting for them at noon. 
“There'll be fresh butter too, for Sarah was churn- 
ing when I left.” 

Tod said: “Ma cooked the beans last night after 
we got to the wagon. Supper was late but it was 
worth waiting for.” He rubbed his stomach. ‘Cold 
corn pone can be mighty good when it’s crumbled 
in nice, hot pot liquor.” 

The day in the garden passed pleasantly, as did 
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the next, and the next. Jet and Sarah rode as far as 
the shallows each evening when the children re- 
turned to the wagon. Tod and Nancy helped in the 
garden five days; then Mother said it was in good 
condition. But as long as the garden lasted the 
children were to come every other day and get their 
share of the vegetables. 

Now that the work in the garden was finished 
and Jet did not see Tod and Nancy every day, he had 
more time to think of Running Deer. He was really 
lonesome for the Indian boy. When Father said one 
morning, “Jet, I wish you'd go over to the far corner 
of the wheat field and get the water jug I left there 
yesterday,” Jet shouted for joy. The corner of the 
wheat field was near the ford in the creek. The ford 
in the creek was near Running Deer’s home. Maybe 
he would see Running Deer. 

Jet rode his pony and found the jug at the corner 
of the fence, just as Father had said. He tied Kutha 
and walked to the ford. Running Deer was there, 
standing in the shallow water, working on his canoe. 
His black hair was braided in two braids that hung 
forward over his shoulders. His coarse shirt was 
open at the front. 

“Howdy,” Jet said. 

“How,” Running Deer answered. 

Jet could hold back his questions no longer. “Run- 


“You like paleface better’n 
7” me,” the Indian boy grunted 


ning Deer, I have missed you. Why don’t you come 
to the shallows and to the cabin as you used to?” 

Without looking up, his hands continuing their 
work, the Indian boy grunted: ‘You like paleface. 
You like him better’n me.” 

“Oh, but I don’t,” Jet answered quickly. “You 
were my friend first. I'll never like any new friend 
better than you.” 

Running Deer said nothing. Jet felt that he must 
know the truth. He asked, “Running Deer, did you 
paint your face and put feathers in your hair and ride 
to the shallows just to scare Tod and his sister?” 

“Huh,” the Indian boy said. “Make paleface boy 
go way. Then you, me, ride together again.” 

Jet’s heart leaped. Running Deer was only jealous! 
If that was all, there was nothing to worry about! 
Jet thought of something else. “Did Big Brother give 
Tod a lamb?” he asked. 

“No,” Running Deer grunted. “Big Brother go 
way. Me no take lamb.” 

“Big Brother told you to give Tod a lamb because 
he helped to catch the new horses, didn’t he?’ Jet 
persisted. 

Running Deer did not answer. But Jet was happy 
as he rode home. Running Deer had only acted as he 
or Ben might have acted had either of them allowed 
jealousy to creep into his heart. 

Tod and Nancy were in the yard. Their vege- 
tables were gathered and tied in the tea towel, but . 
they had waited for Jet. 

“Ma wants you and Sarah to ride your pony to the 
wagon,” Tod said. “The berries are ripe and there’s 
enough for all of us.” 

They were going to have a share of the berries 
after all! The Tanners wanted to divide with them! 
How useless had been his worry, Jet thought, as 
he hurried away to get the buckets. Sarah went in- 
side and prepared a lunch of bread and butter, 
enough for the four of them. 

At the wagon Tod gave his mother the vegetables 
He and Jet staked their horses in sight of the wagon, 
then ran to catch up with the girls. At the berry 
patch each one selected his own place to work. The 
bushes were to be picked clean of all the ripe berries, 
for there would be no going back over the patch. 
Each one was responsible for the part of the slope 
where he worked. ‘Ma says that’s the law of the 
open berry patch,” Tod told them. . 

The day was warm. Moisture stood like beads on 
the children’s foreheads. The sun beat down with a 
glare that made them keep their heads lowered. 
Not a leaf stirred on the trees by the creek. A few 
birds flew overhead. They moved listlessly, their 
wings seemed to droop. (Please turn to page 30) 
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M4": the mother of Jesus, and her friends 
carried spices when they went to visit the 
tomb early that first Easter morning. But they drew 
back in alarm as they neared the open door. 

“Be not afraid,” an angel said. “I know you 
came seeking Jesus who was crucified. He is not 
here. He is risen!” 

The women did not understand. 

“Go tell Jesus’ friends and the disciples,” the 
angel said. “Jesus is not dead; He lives!” 

The women hurried away then. 

As day after day the glad news spread, Mary’s 
heart must have sung: “Jesus is not dead; He lives!” 
Probably her friends came to rejoice with her, and 
neighbors sat long hours telling and retelling the 
story of the wondrous event. “Jesus is risen from 
the dead!” 

In the evening as Mary sat alone, we can well be- 
lieve that her thoughts went back to the promises 
that the Lord had made to her. Vivid in her mem- 
ory must have been the day when she was still a 
very young woman and an angel had come to her 
and said: “The Lord has blessed you among all 
women. You shall have a son, and His name shall 
be called Jesus. This son shall be great, and His 
kingdom shall rule forever. He shall be known as 
the Son of God.” 
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Her eyes would be misty, but her heart warm with 
happiness as she thought of the time when she and 
Joseph, her husband, had gone to Bethlehem, the 
city of David, to have their names put on the tax 
list. She would think of the night of Jesus’ birth 
there in the stable in Bethlehem, where she and 
Joseph had sought shelter. She had wrapped the new- 
born babe in swaddling clothes and laid Him in the 
manger. 

Shepherds on the hillside near by had heard a 
heavenly choir singing, “Peace on earth, good will 
toward men.” And an angel had said to the shep- 
herds, “Be of good cheer, for I bring tidings of 
great joy to all people; for there is born this day 
in the city of David a Saviour, who is Christ the 
Lord.” The shepherds had hastened to the manger 


- where the infant Jesus lay. And when they had told 


Mary and Joseph what they had heard they bowed 
their heads in worship. 

Mary would remember the Wise Men who had 
come from afar to seek the babe she held in her 
arms. A star brighter than any star had ever been 
before had lighted their path and guided their way. 
The Wise Men had brought precious gifts as an 
offering, and while bowing their heads reverently 
they had blessed the baby Jesus as the long-expected 
Saviour and King. 
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All through the years Mary had 
kept the memory of these things 
alive in her heart. She would re- 
call now the night that the Lord 
had appeared to Joseph in a 
dream. They were still at Bethle- 
hem, and Jesus was only a few 
months old. The Wise Men had 
returned to their homes in the 
east, and news of the newborn 
Saviour and King was spreading. 
The Lord said to Joseph: “Get up 
quickly. Take Mary and her little 
son and flee into Egypt, for the 
wicked King Herod is seeking the 
child to destroy Him.” 

Joseph did not even wait for 
morning to come. In haste he 
brought his donkey and placed 
Mary and Jesus upon the don- 
key’s back, and they started out 
across the country toward Egypt. 
They avoided the public road, and 
by the time morning dawned they 
were well out of sight of Bethle- 
hem. 

Mary thought of that night's 
ride with tenderness. Silently she 
had clasped the baby Jesus in her 
arms, her own cloak covering them 
both, while Joseph walked be- 
side the donkey and guided the 
way. They stayed in Egypt for 
several months, until the cruel 
King Herod died. Then they re- 
turned to Nazareth, which had 
been their home before they went 
to put their names on the tax list. 

Through the window Mary 
probably heard the laughter of 
children at play, and remembered 
when Jesus had been a twelve- 
year-old boy. She and Joseph had 
gone to Jerusalem with a com- 
pany of friends to attend the feast 
of the Passover, and they had 
taken Jesus with them. That had 
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been the first time He had seen 
the temple there. Then they had 
left to return home, and after trav- 
eling a whole day they had found 
that Jesus was not with them. 
While their friends had continued 
the homeward journey, she and 
Joseph had returned to Jerusalem 
to seek Jesus. 

Mary’s heart would tremble 
again at the memory of her anx- 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, . 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


iety. Three days passed: before 
they found Jesus sitting in the 
temple with the teachers, law- 
makers, and priests. He was lis- 
tening and asking questions. The 
learned men in the temple showed 
much surprise at the knowledge 
of the boy, who was a stranger 
to them. The priests talked among 
themselves of how one so young 
could be so well versed in the 
ways of the Lord. 

Mary too was astonished when 
she heard Jesus answering the 
many questions that were put to 
Him. She realized then that her 
son had a store of godly wisdom 
beyond His years and training. 
She knew that He was no ordinary 
child. 

But Jesus had obediently re- 
turned with her and Joseph to. 
their home in Nazareth. There He 
had lived happily, growing with 
the years, loved and respected by 
both young and old. 

In our imagination we can see 
Mary with a smile on her lips 
going about the task of making 
bread for her family. She would 
be thinking of the many times that 
Jesus had sat on a high stool and 
watched while she measured flour 
into the earthen bowl. He had 
asked many questions about the 
leaven that she put into the dough. 
And often He had lifted the cover 
so that He might watch the loaves 
rise and swell. 

Then would come the memory 
of the time when Jesus, grown to 
manhood, had left the family 
home to go out into the world to 
teach God’s word. She had been 
happy to have her son become a 
teacher. But Jesus had not taught 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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“WHAT 19 EASTER “WHY EASTER 15 EvyERYWHERE/ ” 


Brown Fluff and Yellow 


fete Fluff and Yellow Puff were quite wor- 
ried about Easter. Almost as soon as they 
popped out of their shells, they heard someone say, 
“What darling little chicks! They're just in time 
for Easter!” Re, 

“What is Easter?” Brown Fluff and Yellow Puff 
asked each other. “If we're in time for it, we ought 
to know what it is.” 

“We'll just have to go hunt for it,” said Yellow 
Fluff. “We'll stop everyone we see, and ask what 
Easter is, and where to find it.” 

And so the two downy little chicks started bravely 
out to find Easter. They felt a little frightened, for 
they had just come out of their tight little shells, 
but they just must find Easter. 

The first person they met was Mr. Sun, who was 
just peeping his huge smiling face above a hill. 

“Good morning, Mr. Sun,” the little chicks said, 
a little timidly, because they were so very, very 
tiny, and Mr. Sun was so very, very big. “Please, 
sir, could you tell us what Easter is, and where 
to find it?” 

“Why, Easter is everywhere,” smiled Mr. Sun. 
“It’s a joyous time when everyone is happy over 
the fresh, growing things on the earth, and when 
everyone tries to make others happy. I am happy, 
and so I shine, and my sunshine makes others happy.” 

“Thank you so much for telling us, Mr. Sun,” 
said Brown Fluff and Yellow Puff, but they were 
still worried. “Of course we are happy,” they said, 
“but we can’t shine. I don’t see how we can make 
anybody happy. Perhaps Mr. Robin can tell us more 
about Easter.” 

And so they spoke to Mr. Robin, who was singing 
‘ merrily on a limb. “Good morning, Mr. Robin, can 

GO0p MORNING, Migs CRocUS/” you tell us where to find Easter?” 
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MORNING, MR. RoBIN /* 


Find Easter 


Mr. Robin stopped his singing to answer: “Why, 
Easter is everywhere. It’s a joyous time when every- 
one is happy over the fresh, growing things on the 
earth, and when everyone tries to make others happy. 
I am happy and my song makes others happy.” 

Brown Fluff and Yellow Puff thanked Mr. Robin, 
but they were still worried. “We can’t sing,” they 
said, “and we don’t see 
how we can make any- 
body happy. Suppose we 
ask Little Brook about it.” ( 

Little Brook was rip- q 
pling and tumbling hap- 
pily along when they 
stopped him to ask, “Lit- 
tle Brook, can you tell us 
where to find Easter?” 

“Oh, Easter is every- 
where,” laughed Little 
Brook, “It’s a joyous time 
when everyone is happy 
over the fresh, growing 
things on the earth, and 
when everyone tries to 
make others happy. I am 
happy, and so I come 
tumbling down from the 
mountainside, and my 
song makes others happy.” 

Brown Fluff and Yellow Puff thanked Little 
Brook, but they were still worried. “We can’t tum- 
ble and ripple like Little Brook. Perhaps Little Miss 
Crocus can help us. Let’s ask her about it.” 

“Good morning,” they said to Little Miss Crocus, 
who was blooming on the lawn. “Can you tell us 
where to find Easter?” 


- 
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“OH LOOK AT THE DARLING LITTLE CyiCKs/* 


“Why, Easter is everywhere,” said Little Miss 
Crocus. “It is a joyous time when everyone is happy 
over the fresh, growing things on the earth, and 
when everyone tries to make others happy. I am 
happy, and so I bloom, and my beauty makes every- 
one happy.” 

Brown Fluff and Yellow Puff thanked Little Miss 
Crocus, but they were more worried than ever. “We 
can’t shine like Mr. Sun, we can’t sing like Mr. 
Robin, we can’t ripple like Little Brook, and we 
can’t bloom like Little Miss Crocus,” they said sadly. 
“What can we do to make someone happy?” 


They wandered about for quite a while, not feel- 
ing happy at all. Presently they saw that they were 
in front of a small house. Two little girls were play- 
ing out in the yard. They were dressed in crisp, clean 
dresses. Suddenly they looked up and saw Brown 
Fluff and Yellow Puff standing close by. 

“Oh, Edith,” cried one little girl, “look at the 
darling little chicks! They’ve come to us for Easter! 
Why, we won’t mind now a bit because we couldn’t 
have any colored eggs. Little chicks are ever so 
much nicer.” 

“Of course,” said Edith, “but we must think what 
we can do for them. They must have come a long 

way. They look very tired. 

Run get some bread 

AN crumbs from Mother, and 

a water for them to drink. 

Tonight we'll make them 

a soft bed in a box. We 

must let them run about 

and try to catch bugs. If 

we feed and water them 

and let them run around 

~ as much as they want to, 

: they will love us and want 
to stay with us.” 

“Yes,” said the other 

S little girl, “and we must 
yee not pick them up to pet 
them either. It isn’t good 
for baby chicks to be 
fondled.” 

Brown Fluff looked at 
Yellow Puff and said, ‘Do you feel very, very happy?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Yellow Puff. “I think it’s be- 
cause we have made the little girls happy. They 
are happy because they love us and want to be 
good to us.” 

“Then we've found Easter,’ said Brown Fluff, 


“now that we are making someone happy! I like it, 
don’t you?” 
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“ E won't wait for Andy!” Red said cheerily. 
“He wasn’t interested in this job last night.” 

The Spartans stared up at the giant maple tree 
that stood in the Moores’ yard. Thursday’s storm had 
broken a big limb from it that had almost crashed 
into the house. Friday evening, Mrs. Moore had 
said to Red and David: “I don’t know anything 
about cutting down trees. But some of you Spartans 
are big boys. Do you think you could cut down the 
tree tomorrow?” 

Red and David were sure they could get it down 
' safely, but Coralee stared doubtfully into the mass 
of young green. 

“Cutting down trees is dangerous,” she said. 
“Sometimes they fall on the men who do it.” 

“We Spartans can do anything we try,” Red 
boasted. “And the money Mrs. Moore is going to 
give us will pay for that everbearing strawberry bed 
we want.” 

Chink scowled skeptically. “If that tree falis to 
the north, it’ll take down the telephone wires. If it 
falls to the south, it’ll cave in the woodshed. And 
if it goes west—good-by, house! I don’t see how 
we can be sure where it’l! fall!” 

“We'll tie a guide rope to it and pull it east,” 
Red said confidently. “The wind took down the 


only big branch on the west side, and I'll hack off . 


the others. Then that side will be so light the tree 
won't fall on the house.” 

“All right,” Chink conceded. “But that heavy limb 
on the south will pull the tree onto the woodshed 
stronger than the guide rope can pull it east.” 

Red studied the tree. The limb was too short to 
reach the woodshed, but if it did pull the tree that 
way, the top would strike it. Still, cutting down the 
tree meant a strawberry bed for the Spartans and 
no more worry for Mrs. Moore. 
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The Old Master 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


By Lawrent Lee 


“ite, 


Red dropped from the tree to David’s side 
and looked at the book over his shoulder 


Red shrugged. He was going to cut down the 
tree. If they used their heads, everything would be 
all right. 

Little Sydney Moore, who had been watching the 
Spartans from the steps, said shyly, “When we 
get the tree cut up into firewood, I'll haul it to the 
shed in my new wagon.” He pointed to where his 
wagon stood, bright and red in the sunshine, with 
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David’s dog Bige capering excitedly about it, as if 
he knew that the Spartans were about to do some- 
thing that none of them had ever done before. 

“When we begin cutting,” Red said to Sidney, 
“you and Bige keep out of the way. We've got to be 
careful, but it’s going to be fun!” 

Thrusting his hand ax under his belt, Red took 
the guide rope and climbed into the tree. Confidently 
he swung from limb to limb. He felt like an aviator, 
up above everything, seeing much more than he 
could on the ground. The pond on the Peters place 
was like a splatter of ink on a green blotter. The 
water was smooth and dark, and the pasture was 
bright with young grass. 

Red hacked vigorously with his hand ax. A single 
blow sent the smaller branches tumbling down. 


a 


~ 
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With all his might, Red shoved the wagon forward 


M 


The larger ones put up a stout resistance, but one 
by one they fell. 

He dropped from limb to limb, and edged out 
on the stubby one that reached toward the wood- 
shed. He had heard that there was a science to fell- 
ing trees, but surely all anyone needed was common 
sense! 

When he had the guide rope knotted near the 
end of the branch, he returned to the crotch of the 
tree and began to notch the limb near the trunk. 
Whistling merrily, he worked from the underside 
up. The blade glanced against the wood. The axhead 
flew off, hurtling down to the ground and leaving the 
handle in his hand! 

He shouted a warning, but it came too late. Bige 
yelped and leaped as the blade buried itself beside 
him. 

Red was frightened. As David looked up flushed 
and speechless he said: “I’m sorry, David! I didn’t 
know the handle was loose. If I drop it, will you put 
the head on for me?” 

David hammered the head back onto the handle, 
and Red examined the limb he had been cutting. 

“If you all get on that rope and pull,” he said, 
“T may not need to chop here any more.” 

The five Spartans below lined up along the rope. 
They pulled, but the limb held tight. 

Red scowled. Three feet above him stretched a 
smaller limb, but it was strong enough to hold him. | 

“Tl hold onto this upper limb and walk out a 
ways,” he called. “Maybe my weight will break 
through the cut if you pull again.” 

He stepped past the cut and moved cautiously 
out along the stubby limb. Still nothing happened. 
Bending his knees, he jumped up and down. 

The branch cracked. It cracked again. It sank 
from under him, letting him down suddenly to the 
full length of his arms. The branch he was holding 
to sagged recklessly. But it did not break! 

Hanging suspended in the tree, Red saw the 
broken branch settle. It had missed the woodshed 
by several feet! 

“The old master!” Bob called up to him. 
“He hasn’t smashed anything—yet!” 

Red did not answer. He was going trium- 
phantly back along the branch, hand over 
hand. He had proved what the Spartans 
could do! 

When at last he reached safety, he grinned 
down at the others. “We can finish this in 
two more cuts! Take the top down in one 
and the lower trunk in another. And say, 
David, if Mrs. Moore has some shingle 
nails, drive a few in the top of my ax and 
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bend them down over the head, will you? They'll 
keep the head from flying off again.” 

While David repaired the ax Bob untied the 
rope from the fallen limb, and Chink carried its 
free end up to Red. 

Felling trees is easy, Red decided as he tied the 
rope high on the trunk. 

Red hoisted his hand ax, which David had tied 
onto the rope, and began to notch the trunk about a 
third of its height from the ground. 

Someone called from the highway. 

It was Andy. He was strolling leisurely toward 
them with a big book under his arm, but when he 
saw that the Spartans had begun to fell the tree, he 
broke into a run, his face filled with alarm. 

“You're going to break your necks!” he cried with 
unflattering frankness. “You're going to take down 
those telephone wires too, and maybe more!” 

Red bristled. He knew that Andy was generally 
right, but he was sure he could finish cutting down 
the tree. 

David said slowly: ‘““Why do you think anything's 
wrong, Andy? It looks all right to me.” 

“You're making your notch in the wrong place,” 
Andy declared. “This book’ll show you. I knew Miss 
Morgan was at school this morning, grading papers; 
so I stopped to take another look at the book. She 
let me bring it with me. It tells exactly how to cut 
trees. Have you a wedge?” 

No one answered. They waited for Andy to go 
on, for they had no wedge. 


“All the branches on the north side, especially the 
one at that fork in the trunk, should have been cut 
before the notch was made,” Andy said as he circled 
the maple, taking account of every branch. 

“Well,” said Red, “I don’t think anyone will want 
to go up there now. I’ve got a good cut in the trunk.” 

Andy passed the book to David. 

“Read it,” he begged, “where I’ve put the marker. 
We've got to figure out something to do. If we go 
home leaving the tree like this and a wind comes 
up, that upper section might fall almost anywhere.” 

Red thought Andy was unduly alarmed, but he 
dropped from the tree to David’s side and looked 
at the book over his shoulder. As he read, his ears 
burned. When he finished the page, he turned it to 
find pictures of ropes and pulleys, of saw cuts and 
ax cuts and wedges, arranged so expertly that whole 
trees could be thrown in any direction that was 
desired. 

He glanced at David sheepishly. 

“The old master!” Red groaned. “Why don’t 
you tell me I was the blind leading the blind? Ac- 
cording to me, if you cut a tree, it’s bound to fall!” 

David nodded. ‘““We should have done as Andy 
did and learned from experts what to do.” 

Red turned to the other Spartans. . 

“I nominate Andy boss of this job,” he said. 
“Tll do anything he says. And I’m sorry I made it 
harder for him.” 

Chink chimed in: “You're elected, Andy! Any- 
one to the contrary, say so, or keep forever silent.” 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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No one spoke, so Andy said: 
“You're the chopper, Red. We'll 
run your notch farther this way 
and deepen this end of it. David’s 
the sawyer, and he can put a saw 
cut on the opposite side, a little 
above the notch. If I set the wedge 
right, we'll get this top down to 
the east, and the rest will be easy. 
Kegs, if you'd get Surprise, we 
could hitch him to the guide rope, 
and he'd help a lot.” 

The notch was chopped, and the 
saw cut made. Because of the 
length of the notch, Andy decided 
to use two wedges. Each careful 
blow he struck on the wedges 
opened the saw cut wider; and the 
other Spartans pulled on the rope 
with the brown burro. 

The trunk cracked with ominous 
sound, but the tree still stood up- 
right. 

“Be ready to run,” Andy said 
tensely. 

He struck another blow. 

The crack came like a gunshot, 
stretched long. The tree shud- 
dered and plunged forward, al- 
most due east. 

Kegs drove Surprise at a run, 
taking up the slack in the rope, 
and the Spartans scattered in every 
direction. Red bolted with the 
others, only to stumble against 
Sidney’s new wagon. Sidney was 
in it, well within the path of the 
falling tree! 

Red could hear the branches 
swishing in the air above him. He 
seized the back of the wagon with 
one hand and knotted the other 
in Sidney’s coat to keep the boy 
from falling. With all his might, 
he shoved the wagon forward and 
let go, just as the small branches 
whipped down on him. Stinging 
like a cat-o’-nine-tails, they beat 
him to his knees, but he struggled 
up, to see that Sidney was safe 
and the tree was trembling against 
the earth. 

The Spartans were staring at 
Red, an agony of concern on every 
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face. They wanted to know that 
he was unhurt. 

“Aw, shucks!” he grinned. 
“Getting that tree down safely 
was easy—thanks to Andy and his 


experts !”” © 


The Song in 
Mary’s Heart 
(Continued from page 17) 


the old rituals and laws that the 
priests in the temples taught, and 
this had frightened her. Jesus had 
taught a new doctrine: that God is 
love, that God is the Father of all, 
and that all men are brothers. 

Because Jesus’ doctrine of love 
was different from the old tradi- 
tions, there had been times when 
He was not allowed to teach in 
the synagogues. At such times He 
had taught in the streets, on the 
highways, or on the hillsides. But 
wherever He went God’s love was 
always with Him. He healed the 
sick, made the blind see and the 
lame walk. And many left the 
old ways to follow Jesus and 
His doctrine of love. 

Then the priests and lawmakers 
had plotted together against Jesus. 
They had crucified Him on the 
cross and buried Him in the tomb. 
But on the third day He had risen 
from the dead, as He had said He 
would do. The cross was not the 
end! The tomb was not the end! 
Even death could not conquer the 
spirit of Jesus! 

Mary’s heart lifted in a song 
of joy and triumph. 


Table Blessing 


With plenty is our table spread; 
In gratitude I bow my head, 


And thanks, dear Lord, I give 
to Thee. 


—Theodosia Smith. 
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The Sky 


By Christine Sammons (12 years) 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


When I look up at the sky at night 

I see a very wonderful sight. 

The moon seems to me like a shining 
face 

And the stars like flowers in a big 
blue vase. 


The Birds 


By Erna Sprung (8 years) 
Dexter, Minn. 


I saw a bird up in a tree— 

She was sitting on her nest, you see. 
The baby birds began to cry, 

So father bird sang a lullaby. 


My Dog 


By Richard Sawyer (9 years) 
Preston, Idaho 


I have a little dog that is a lot of fun. 

When I run after him he will run and 
run and run. 

My dog is pretty. He is black and 
white— 

The white is for day and the black is 
for night. 


My Cat 


By Alberta Hicks (12 years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Little feet across the floor 
Went oo. patter, pat. 

Mother looked and then she called, 
“Come, kitty, kitty cat!” 

Kitty came and then she. looked— 
Too quietly she sat! 

I bet you know, and I do too, 
That kitty smelled a rat! 
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Partner 


By Carolyn Jane Kelly (10 years) 
Logan, Iowa 
I saw a little dog today, 
A puppy brown and full of play. 
I smiled at him and he smiled at me, 
The funniest dog I ever did see. 


He ran and jumped at the too-big ball, 
Bringing it back from the gray stone 


wall. 
I shook hands with him with a happy 
sigh, 
For now we are partners, he and I. 
Raindrops 
By Darlene Miksch (10 years) 
Oswego, Kans. 


Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
Don’t you hear the drops of rain? 
They sound as if they’re singing 
And dancing on the pane. 


Spring 


By Herbert Bindert (9 years) 
Armour, S. Dak. 


When the ground stops freezing, 
When the birds start to sing, 

When the trees have lots of leaves, 
Then I know it’s spring. 


Bird-Feeding Station 


By Robert Earl Gordon (10 years) 
Preston, Idaho 


The little birds come to feed 

As if the bread were a little seed. 

I watch the birds one by one, 

And watching them is really fun. 

They are cute when they are eating— 

They look as if they are having a 
meeting. 


Carlsbad Caverns 


By David W. Deen (11 years) 
Lake Charles, La. 


While on our trip through the 
Western States we stopped in New 
Mexico and went through the beautiful 
Carlsbad Caverns. We bought our 
tickets, and then started the trip with 
about three hundred other people. The 
caverns are naturally pitch dark, but 
the United States government has 
wired them, and the lights are partly 
hidden so that they light the caverns, 
but do not shine directly into the eyes 
of those passing through. 

We first stopped in a large room, 
where a guide told us about the dis- 
covery of the caverns by Jim White. 
Then we went down a smooth, wind- 
ing path until we came to the room 
where all the bats stay. We were not 
allowed to go into that room because 
it would have disturbed the bats. The 
guano or bat manure is a very valuable 
fertilizer, used chiefly by California 
farmers. 

There are many interesting rooms, 
some of which have names. The 
Queen’s Chamber is smaller than the 
King’s Palace, but is prettier because 
of the enormous stalactites hanging 
from the i of the room. The stalag- 
mites grow from the bottom. 

The Papoose Room is a very small 
room, and it is so called because it is 
one of the smallest rooms in the 
caverns. 

The lunchroom is a huge room about 
seven hundred feet below the surface 
of the earth. We stopped and ate lunch 
there and rested. In this room we saw 
the bucket that was used to lower the 
first people into the caverns. We also 
saw the torch that Jim White used to 
explore the caverns. 

After we left the lunchroom we 
went to the room of the Giant Dome. 
The dome is sixty-two feet high and 
sixteen feet in diameter and is said 
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to be the largest stalagmite in the 
world. Geologists estimate it to be 
sixty million years old, as it takes one 
hundred years for one cubic inch to 
accumulate! 

Along the trail we came to the 
Temple of the Sun which is very 
beautiful. The top of this chamber 
was a solid mass of stalactites and on 
the end of each stalagtite was a tiny 
drop of water. 

At one place on the trail we had a 
big surprise. We saw what looked 
very much like a baby hippopotamus. 
Of course it was only a stalagmite. 

Next we came to the Rock of Ages. 
The guides directed us where to be 
seated, and when everything was quiet 
the lights were turned out. We were 
in total darkness. Then in another part 
of the room a choir sang “Rock of 
Ages,” and as they sang the lights 
were turned on one by one. It was 
very impressive. 

We returned to the lunchroom, 
where those who desired to do so 
took the elevator to the surface. The 
others retraced their steps to the en- 
trance. 

It was a most exciting and wonder- 
ful trip. I hope all who read this 
article will some day be privileged 
to take the trip through the Carlsbad 
Caverns. 


Spring 


By Marilyn Erlyne Gray (11 years) 
Palm Spring, Calif. 


Spring is here! 
Flowers are blooming. 
Birds are singing. 
Bells are ringing. 
Spring is here! 


Roller Skating 


By Alice Rendek (12 years) 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


We went to the roller-skating rink 
To pass the time away ; 

And if you'd like to go with me, 
I'll be going another day. 


We skate around the slippery floor. 
We fall, but that’s all right; 
We pick up a girl or a boy 
And hold on with all our might. 
We wait for the music to start, 
And then we skate away ; 


And when the music stops we stop 
And chatter and are gay. 
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The Lollipop 


By Martha Beckett (11 years) 
Minerva, Ky. 


A penny for a lollipop, 
A nickel buys a cone; 


And for a dime a red balloon 
Becomes my very own. 


But first I'll get my pocketbook 
And look inside to see 

How much | have to spend today— 
I do not need all three. 


Alas! It won’t be hard to choose. 
I have no choice to make. 

With just a penny in my purse 
A lollipop I'll take. 


A Dream 


By Ann Elwell (5 years) 
Winchester, Mass. 


The man in the moon came tumbling 
down! 

He bounced and bounced and bounced 
all around! 

“What are you doing, you sleepyhead ? 

You've too late in your little 
be 


Come with me. We'll fly through the 
Up al up so high!” 
Mr. Chips 


By Shirley Anne Seifert (6 years) 
Wilmette, II. 


I have a little puppy dog; 
His name is Mr. Chips. 

He romps and runs a plays with me, 
And does such silly tricks! 


Editor's Note: This page is for original 
poems and stories by boys and girls 
under fifteen years of age. It is one 
of our rules that each composition must 
be accompanied by a note from a 
teacher or parent stating that it is 
original. We want to call particular at- 
tention to this rule, as we want only 
your original compositions. Be sure to 
give your name, age, and address. 

A guild membership card is sent to 
each child whose composition is pub- 
lished; also a complimentary copy of 
the magazine in which it appears. Ad- 
dress all letters to the Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. We regret that we cannot acknowl- 
edge or return unused material. 


Spring’s Arrival 


By Gretchen Gillis (10 years) 
New Orleans, La. 


Snow and ice together melt 
As winter creeps away, 

And with it goes its icy wealth 
To greet the coming day. 


The coming day brings with it spring 
To warm the heart and soul; 
And with the spring come birds that 
sing 
To both the young and old. 


The Moon 


By Jerry Bennett (6 years) 
Mayfield, Ky. 
The moon is the queen of the sky, 


And the clouds are a bed upon which 
she does lie. 


Pal 


By Charles Levitan (9 years) 
Chicago, 


Pal is a dog 
All bright and brown 
He belongs to a king 
Who lost his crown. 


Blossoms 


By Mickey Calhoun (6 years) © 
Denton, Tex. 


Flowers blooming red and blue, yel- 
low and white, 
With nodding heads, day and night. 


God’s Gift to Us 


By Janet Faith Lux (10 years) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


God gave to each of us a garden, 
A garden in our mind; 

In it we plant whate’er we wish— 
Whate’er we plant we find. 


If we plant a seed of good, 

A plant of good we'll see; 
If we plant an evil seed, 

Of no use that plant will be. 


So let us tend this garden 
With all our loving care, 

And God will send His sun and rain 
To help kind thoughts bloom there. 
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Sleepy Baby Bear 


A bent-axle toy submitted by Ann Rae, Martin City, Mo. 
Drawing and directions by Dorothy Jean Perdew 


make this bear you will need one wire or heavy hair- 
in 5 inches long, two wires 11/, inches long, a few 
beads with holes large enough to permit the wire to be 
threaded through; and cardboard, scissors, pencil, carbon 
paper, and pliers. 
race the head and body of the bear onto heavy card- 
board and cut out. Fold up the sides of the body at the 
dotted lines under the feet. In the center of the 5-inch 
wire bend a e U % inch wide and Y4 inch dee 
(Fig. 1). Place bear’s head on wire threading throu 


hole A. Place one bead on each side of the head, another 
bead on each side of the U, and then put ends of wire 
through holes A on bear’s body. Place another bead on 
outside of body and bend wire at right angles to form 
crank (Fig. 2). Beads should fill space completely. If they 
are too small to do so, use them in pairs. 

Place the two 11/-inch wires through the holes B and 
E. Bend up the ends to hold them in. 

Now turn the crank and watch Sleepy Bear nod his head. 
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The Music Bridge 


(Continued from page 11) 


The black and white keys felt 
good to his touch, and his boyish 
hands sank into a chord. 

He remembered a Norwegian 
folk tune his mother had taught 
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him and he began to play it. Then 
his fingers wandered from one 
folk song to another, and Nor- 
wegian dances and melodies 
sprang forth to fill the emptiness 
of his room. There were melodies 
sung by the mountain people, 
melodies sung by the fishing folk, 
songs he had learned in school, 


songs his mother and father had 
sung. Soon he forgot his loneli- 
ness. Norway was far off across 
the North Sea, but he had brought 
a part of it with him to Leipzig. 

He was so lost in his music 
that he did not hear the knock 
at his door, When he at last 
stopped playing there were two 
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boys watching him. One was a 


little older than he, but the other 


was just about his own age. 

“Hello,” said the older boy. 
“Are you the new boy who is 
going to live with us?” 

“Yes, I am. My name is Edvard 
Grieg.” 

“My name is Franz and this is 
my brother, Heinrich. We were 
listening to your music.” 

“It is very beautiful. Won't 
you play some more?” asked 
Heinrich. 

“I playing Norwegian 
songs,” said Edvard. 

“Norway must be a beautiful 
land to have such _ beautiful 
music,” said Franz enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“Oh, it is beautiful,” Edvard 
replied quickly. 

“Tell us about it,” the boys 
cried together. 

And Edvard did tell them about 
his native land, told them in songs 
and melodies that breathed the 
very life of far-off Norway. When 
he had finished the boys were 
wide-eyed with admiration. 

“We are studying music,” said 
Franz. “I am learning to play the 
clarinet and Heinrich is learnin 
to play the violin. We should like 
very much for you to come to our 
school club this Tuesday and play 
the songs of your homeland. Ev- 
eryone will love them. Besides you 
will have lots of fun at the club 
meetings, and we play games af- 
terward.” 

When Edvard went down to 
dinner with the boys he had almost 
forgotten about his homesickness. 
He had found new friends in-a 
strange land, and he had also 
learned that a part of Norway 
had been carried to Leipzig in his 
heart and in his musical hands. 
He determined then to bring the 
music of his home to as many 
people as he could. 

That night before he went to 
sleep he looked out of his window 
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How should you like to be a 
magician and mystify your friends 
with magic Hindu paper rings? 
The trick is to have three paper 
rings the same size and to cut 


them in such a way that one will 


become two rings, another will 
become one long ring, and the 
third will make two rings linked 
together. 

This is how it is done. You may 
use a sheet from an ordinary 
newspaper, or if you want bright- 
colored rings, use a sheet of the 
funny paper. 

Cut three 4-inch strips the full 
length of the longest dimension 
of the newspaper. Paste the two 
ends of one strip together to form 
a plain ring. Make one twist in 
the second strip before pasting 
the ends together, and two twists 
in the third strip before pasting. 

When you desire to do the 
trick hang the rings on your left 
arm, putting on the ring with two 
twists first, the one with one twist 


at the pale crescent moon, He 
remembered what Olaf had said. 
Here indeed was the same moon, 
the same sun, and the same loving 
God; and Edvard thanked God 
for the music bridge that allowed 
him to return to his homeland 
whenever he felt lonely. 


next, and the plain last. With a 
pair of scissors in your right hand, 
explain to your friends that you 
are going to cut these magic rings 
in such a way that one of them 
will become two separate rings, 
the second will become one long 
ring, and the third will become 
two rings linked together. 

Remove the first ring from your 
arm and cut down the center. This 
will make two complete rings. 
Cut the second ring down the 
center just as you did the first ring 
and you will have one long ring. 
At this point the trick begins to 
look complicated. The third ring 
is cut in exactly the same way but 
turns out to be a ring within a 
ring. Of course the difference in 
results is due to the twists in the 
original paper rings. However 
these twists are not noticeable. 

This is a good trick and very 
puzzling. We trust that you have 
a great deal of fun with it. 


Happy Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of April 5 
The risen Christ I'll gladly own; 


I'll give my heart to be His 
throne. 


For the week of April 12 


I am thankful that by night or 
day 

There’s nought to fear; love 
lights my way. 


For the week of April 19 

I praise the good, the right, the 
true 

That lives in everything I do. 


For the week of April 26 


I am thankful for God’s loving 
care, 
Which heals and blesses every- 
where. 
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Magic Hindu Rings 
By Wackerbarth Graham 
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Dear Boosters: 

In April the days begin to grow warmer, the birds start to sing, and 
the little buds on trees and plants unfold their leaves and flowers. Then we 
know it is spring. And spring is the time for gardening. 

Perhaps you do not have a plot of soil where you can plant real seeds 
and watch them grow into sli and flowers. But you do have a garden. 
It is the garden of your mind and heart. This garden is much more important 
to you than a plot of soil, for what you plant in it determines your happiness 
and success in life. 

The thoughts that you think are the seeds you plant in your garden, The 
words you speak and the deeds you do are the crop that you harvest. If you 
sow unkind, selfish, or angry thoughts, they will make you say and do ugly 
things that will hurt you and other persons. If you sow kind, loving thoughts, 
they will grow and blossom into kind, loving words and deeds that will make 
your heart glad and your life happy. 

I have a plan that will help you to sow the kind of seeds that will make 
your garden a place of loveliness and beauty. If you will write to me for this 
plan, I shall be glad to send it to you. In the meantime all of you will want 
to read the story “Two Gardens” in this issue of WEE WiIsDOM. You will see 
what fun Paul and Anne Adams had in working in their gardens, and how 


they managed to rid them of all the weeds by Easter. 


Ruth has already received in- 
structions for making her heart's 
garden a beautiful place. Her re- 
port shows how well she is doing 
in her undertaking. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have my heart's 
garden filled with flowers. I find that 
it is interesting to do, and it helps me 
to sow the right kind of seeds. That 
was a nice poem that you sent me 
too. I say it every day. I use the pansy 
for happy thoughts, the sunflower for 
courage, the white lily for truthful- 
ness, and the rose for love, just as 
you had them listed. I decided to have 
the sweet pea for joy, the carnation for 
kindness, the tulip for obedience, and 
the daisy for helpfulness. I drew the 
flowers in the heart and colored them 
with my crayons.—Ruth Miller. 


April is a month for picnicking. 
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Should it appear that rain is go- 
ing to spoil your plans for a pic- 
nic, you can pray for a happy 
day regardless of the weather. Bar- 
bara prayed and the skies cleared. 
Had it rained, I believe her prayer 
would have been answered in 
some other satisfactory way. 

Dear Secretary: I have not written 
to you for quite a while, but now I 
must tell you what The Prayer of 
Faith has done for me. It has helped 
me in many ways; but there is one 
instance I must tell you about. 

Our Sunday school was planning to 
have a picnic, and we had made all 
our — the day before. When 
we awakened on the morning of the 
day set for the picnic, the sky was 
dull and it was trying to rain. I said 
The Prayer of Faith over and over. 
The sun began to shine and it was 
bright and lovely all day. I was very 


glad; we went on our picnic and had 
a good time.—Barbara Overstrom. 


George has a prayer that he 
uses to keep from being afraid. 
He wants to share it with other 
Booster boys and girls. It will 
help all of us to make the garden 
of our heart a calm and peaceful 


place. 

Dear Secretary: | am trying my very 
best to obey the rules of the Good 
Words Booster Club and to keep the 
pledge. There is one prayer that helps 
me a great deal. The words are: 


Lord, I thank You for today, 

For my work and for my play. 

I know Your love is with me here; 
I go to sleep without a fear. 


I usually say this prayer before I go 
to bed at night. A few nights ago I 
was aroused from sleep by two cats 
fighting on our steps. At first I was 
very frightened, because I didn’t know 
what the noise was. Then I remem- 
bered this prayer. I repeated it twice, 
and all fear left me. I lay down once 
more and went to sleep. 

I hope that Booster club members 
everywhere will have a happy Easter. 
—George A. Phillips (British West 
Indies). 2 


Some of us have baby brothers 
or sisters whom we love very 
much. Zelma Ann gives us some- 
thing to think about in our re- 
lation to these little ones. 

Dear Secretary: 1 used to have a 
very bad temper and had a hard time 
controlling it. Some time ago I rte- 
ceived a new baby sister, and I de- 
cided to try harder than ever to 
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watch my thoughts and words, because 
I wanted to set a good example for 
this baby. é 

Ever since I can remember I have 
prayed for a baby sister or brother. 
When Mother told me we were going 
to have a new baby, I prayed that it 
would be healthy and perfect. The 
dear Lord answered my prayers. How 
glad I am now that I trusted in God 
and kept praying for a baby sister. 
—Zelma Ann Toothman. 


April also brings us closer to the 
end of school, and we have to 
think about examinations. If we 
plant thoughts of wisdom and 
confidence in our mind and heart, 
we shall not be afraid of examina- 
tions, and God will help us to 
answer all our questions correctly, 
just as He helped Gladys Rose- 
maty. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am going to tell 
you how The Prayer of Faith helped 
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I'll try to do my part 


In the garden of my heart. 


me. It was the day we had to take 
examinations in geography and arith- 
metic. When I came to a question or 
a problem that I could not get, I 
stopped for a moment and said these 
lines of The Prayer of Faith: “God 
is my help in every need” and “I now 
am wise, I now am true.” Then I 
said, “Please, dear God, help me 
to pass my examination.” What do 
you think I got? 98 in geography and 
95 in arithmetic!—Gladys Rosemary 
Gschwind. 


Sally will succeed in keeping 


her resolution because she knows 
how important it is to keep trying. 
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To make this world a lovely place 


By planting only lovely thoughts 


Dear Secretary: One of my resolu- 
tions was to try harder to keep the 
Booster Club pledge. Sometimes it 
seems as if my tongue belongs to 
a different person entirely. It slips 
and says things that might hurt some- 
one’s feelings, but I always try to cor- 
rect any wrong thing I have said or 
done. I guess I shall have to count 
ten before I speak!—Sally Tucker. 

The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of 
the Booster Club, just address your 
letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Missouri. She will send 
you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is en- 
graved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for twenty- 
five cents each. The monkeys stand 
for “I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” 
“I speak no evil.” A Booster may 
earn his pin by sending in one sub- 


scription for WEE WispoM other than 
his own and by reporting to the sec- 
retary each month for four months. 
This does not mean that you must quit 
writing after you have earned your 
pin. The secretary will be glad to have 
as many more letters from you as you 
care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 
help. 


Let me know how your garden 
is growing. 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Carol Frisbie (9), Dale Frisbie 
(7), Melvin Reiss (13), and Robert 
Heureux (13), all of Rte. 2, Campbell, 


Nebr.; Joan Schiwal (10), 28875 
Pinehurst, Roseville, Mich.; Laura 
Green (9), 92 Symington Ave., 


Toronto, Ont., Canada; Mary Pape 
(12) and Muriel Pape (9), Thomas 
Ave., Radcliffe-on-Trent, Notts., Eng- 
land; Frances Lukawesky (12), Egre- 
mont, Alta., Canada; Eileen D. Joseph 
(11), Lothians St., Princes Town, 
Trinidad, B. W. I.; Lina Viljoen (15), 
22 Grydom St., Heidelberg, Tvl., S. 
Africa; Andrew W. Chan (15), Vir- 
ginia Village, E. C. Demerara, British 
Guiana, S. America; Robin A. Hether- 
ington (11), Bondfield, Boyup Brook, 
W. Australia; Wilburn Ahlrich, Jr. 
(14)- and Ruby Kampfhenkel (14), 
Rte. 2, Robstown, Tex.; Donald Abear 
(11), Box 116 Deerwood, Minn. ; 
Kenneth Cowan (12), Rte. 1, Frisco, 
Tex.; Barbara Delk (13) and Dorothy 
Delk (12), 805 Eighteenth St., Des 
Moines, Iowa; Scharli Lyon (10), 108 
E. Kendall St., Corona, Calif.; Cherryl 
Sissons (11), 11431 Bolas St., West _ 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Arlene Johnson 
(10) and Ardis Eng (11), Rte. 1, 
Odin, Minn.; Eunice Hiatt (11), 202 
Florence St., Pickens, S. C.; Gloria 
Gledhill (13), Miss Glen Gledhill 
(7), and John Gledhill (10), all of 
Exchange Hotel, 16 Chapel St., Lewis- 
ton, Maine; Dorothy Meese (8), 1541 
Pennock Rd., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Doralee Pont (10), Annawan, IIl.; 
Marilyn Bowes (13) and Patsy Gib- 
bons (13), % H. L. Bowes, Esq., 
P. S. N. C., Valparaiso, Chile, S. 
America; Ellen Swanke (14), Shir- 
ley Sternberg (14), Evelyn Gubrud 
(14), and Edith Stringer (15), 
all of Tower City, N. Dak.; Lila Beck 
(14), Buffalo, N. Dak.; Roberta Hunt 
(13), Box 234, Thatcher, Ariz.; Doris 
Leake (12), Oliver, B. C., Canada; 
Jane Kershner (9), 124 W. Ridge St., 
Ironwood, Mich.; Jane Hill (9), 120 
Silverwood, Mobile, Ala.; George 
Rice (9), St. George St., Box 147, 
Annapolis Royal, N. S., Canada; Dolly 
Kang (11), 1343 Lilika St., Honolulu, 
Oahu, T. H.; Joyce Shoulders (12), 
850 Midway, Louisville, Ky.; Geral- 
dine Grant (12), 6445 Myron Ave., 
Pine Lawn, Mo. 
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Easter Ducks and Bunnies 


By Joanne Dee 


B eee the rabbit onto a piece of 
folded white paper, having the 
rabbit’s back on the fold. Cut out, and 
bend the tail up and the ears down. 
Color the ears, eyes, and nose pink, 
and draw black whiskers as shown in 
drawing. Paste the two heads together 
and stand the bunny up. 

In the same manner make the duck 
from folded yellow paper. Color the 
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duck’s feet and bill orange and make 
his eyes black. Cut a slit on each side 
for the wings. Cut out the wings and 
push them through the slits. Paste 
the two heads together and stand up. 

These ducks and rabbits make clever 
place cards or table decorations. 

For a nice grassy ring to fill with 
eggs, take a piece of green crepe paper 
141/, inches long by 8 inches wide. 


Fold it lengthwise and cut in fine strips 
as shown in the drawing (C). Bring 
A around to B and paste. 


Jet’s Neighbors 


(Continued from page 15) 


The children rested and ate the 
bread and butter, pretending that 
the berries were already made into 
jam. Then they went back to their 
work. 

After a time the early afternoon 
sky became overcast with clouds. 
A damp chill replaced the steam- 
ing heat. The trees at the creek 
moved restlessly, and the birds 
sought shelter. Tod straightened 
up. “There comes Pa,” he cried, 
“and he’s runnin’ !” 

“He’s wavin’ to us,” Nancy 
said. 

“Come to the wagon!” Mr. 
Tanner called. “The clouds look 
bad.” 

The children looked at the dark, 
fast-moving clouds, then each one 
caught up his own bucket and 
started running. But Mr. Tanner 
reached the wagon first. 

“Hurry, Ma!” he shouted. “Un- 
tie the wagon cover! Tod, get the 
wrench and take off the hubcaps,” 
he called as he pulled long, wood- 
en stakes from under the spring 
seat. 

He looked at Jet. “Turn the 
horses loose. They'll hunt their 
own shelter. The other horse and 
cow are at the creek. 

Jet ran to where the old horse 
and Kutha were staked. Kutha 
was pulling on his rein and snort- 
ing. Jet untied both horses and 
immediately they started on a run 
toward the trees at the creek. Jet 
was frightened. He turned to go 
back to the wagon, but the wind 
took his breath away. He seemed 
unable to move. He could see the 
others working at the camp. The 
wheels had been knocked from the 
axles, the wagon bed had dropped 
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to the ground. The wheels were 
lying flat, two on either side of 
the wagon bed, and Tod’s father 
was driving stakes between their 
spokes. 

Mrs. Tanner and the girls were 
pulling at the old wagon cover. 
It billowed with the wind and 
jerked as if it might take off across 
the open, dragging the womenfolk 
with it. When Mr. Tanner had 
the stakes in place, he pulled a 
rope from the wagon bed and tied 
it to the end stake. Then from 
the stakes on one side of the bed 
to the stakes on the other side he 
went, weaving the rope back and 
forth. The cover was held in place, 
smooth across the wagon bed and 
out over the wheels. 

Mr. Tanner pushed the girls un- 
der the cover. Mrs. Tanner stum- 
bled and fell over the wagon 
tongue. The wind was so strong 
that she did not try to rise, but 
crawled inside the wagon bed. 

Jet realized that Mr. Tanner 
was motioning for him to drop to 
the ground. Flat on his stomach, 
Jet clung to a tuft of grass to 
keep from rolling backward. He 
pulled himself along, his hands 
holding to grass roots, his toes 
pushing on the hard ground. The 
wind made hissing sounds and the 
air was full of biting grit. 

When Jet reached the wagon 
Mr. Tanner held the cover while 
he crawled under. Then Mr. Tan- 
net himself crawled inside and 
tied the rope. All of them had to 
lie flat; the depth of the wagon 
would not allow them to sit up- 
right. Rain beat on the cover. At 
several places the water ran 
through. The girls cried. Jet 
panted for breath after his long 
crawl. He turned on his side to 
straighten his legs. His foot 
touched something sleek and 
damp, then another, and another. 
Buckets! Mrs. Tanner had saved 
the berries! 


(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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The very air of April makes one 
feel like tripping along with a 
song on one’s lips. Perhaps this 
very minute you are tripping over 
to the home of a friend to ex- 
change ideas on hobbies. If your 
hobbies are the same, you may 
even be exchanging some of your 
duplicates for some of his. 

We should like to hear about 
your hobby and think it would be 
quite jolly if you would skip down 
to the mailbox and mail us a let- 
ter telling us about it. Just address 
your letter to Editor, Our Hobbies, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Be 
sure to give your age, name, and 
address, Use not more than 150 
words. 

We shall be expecting that 
letter! 


Dear Editor: 1 have several hobbies. 
One of them is collecting match covers. 
I have a match cover with my initials 
on it and one with a Christmas de- 
sign on it. I have match covers from 
hotels, restaurants, and from the Trans- 
Canadian Air Lines. Altogether I have 
about forty match covers. 

One of my other hobbies is tatting. 


I have tatted several handkerchief edges 
and a small bag to hold my tatting. 
I sew my tatting onto handkerchiefs 
that I give as birthday presents. I am 
also going to sell some for the Red 
Cross so that my hobby will be useful 
as well as pleasant.—Marilyn Hodgson, 
1926 Ogden Ave., Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 

Dear Editor: My hobby is making 
little figures of plaster of Paris. I 
make little elephants, penguins, cats, 
dogs, and various flowers. First I make 
a thin paste and put it into rubber 
molds. When the paste is dry I take 
it out and I have figures and pretty 
little book ends. Then I paint them. 
I keep some and I give some away. 
—George Halversen (8 years), 2026 
Sunnyside, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Editor: More than a year ago 
a picture of some of the dolls I had 
made out of peanuts was printed in 
Wee Wispom. I thought you would 
be interested too in my hobby of mak- 
ing dolls out of walnuts, To make a 
doll I use one walnut for the head 
and one for the body, and join them 
together so the head will move. I 
use sucker sticks for the legs, wood 
for the feet, and wire covered with 
tissue paper for the arms, The clothes 
are made from crepe paper. I make 
whole families of walnut dolls, and 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 


City 


State 


My name 


Street 


City 


State 


I enjoy this hobby very much. 

After my other letter was printed 
in Wee Wispom I received dozens 
of letters from all over the United 
States. I enjoyed every one and was 
sorry that I was unable to answer all 
of them. I should like to take this 
opportunity to thank all who wrote to 
me.—Daisy Welch, 11 Short St., 
Bradford, Pa. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is making 
scrapbooks. My latest scrapbook, the 
one I am working on now, is divided 
into four ~ The first part contains 
sega of houses, together with the 

ouse plans. The second _ contains 
pictures of pleasing landscapes. The 
third part contains pictures of the in- 
terior of homes showing kitchens, liv- 
ing rooms, bathrooms, and so forth. 
The fourth part is subdivided into 
three parts, namely famous paintings, 
attractive covers of old magazines or 
ictures from calendars, and drawings 
y Walt Disney—Roger Milo Shaw 
(15 years), Rte. 2, Nashville, Mich. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 

cils, I have ninety of them. There 
are three that are sixteen inches long, 
three with my initial L on them, three 
with “God Bless America” on them, 
one shaped like a nail, one shaped 
like a baseball bat, and one as big 
around as a quarter. I have thirteen 
yellow — nine green ones, thir- 
teen red ones, fifteen blue ones, and 
sixteen white ones. I also have many 
other colors. In my collection there 
are five eversharps and five carpenter's 
—_— Three of the pencils are no 
arger than my little finger. My pencils 
are mounted on a board with a prop 
on the back of it. I am going to 
enter my hobby in a hobby show in 
March.—Lois Christiansen (11 years), 
2811 Broadway, Menominee, Mich. 


Dear Hobby Editor: In 1939 | 
started to collect scenic post cards from 
all over the world. My uncle, who has 
traveled a great deal, has sent many 
from faraway places. To date I have 
219 post cards. I have cards from 
twenty-seven of our forty-eight States. 
I have none from some of the places 
from which I would so like to have 
cards, namely Nebraska, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, and Oregon. I sometimes 
take my collection to school for geog- 
raphy class. This has been a very in- 
teresting hobby and I hope to te- 
ceive many more cards.—Grace Oliver 
(10 years), 23985 Beech Rd., Rte. 3, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Star Maze Puzzle 
By Verna I. Shupe 


See if you can find your way to the center of this star. With a pencil 
start at any of the openings and trace along the white space. Remember 


you cannot cross any black lines. 


An Inyghtor Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Who was this American inven- 
tor? What was his great inven- 
tion? Beneath the following verse 
are two words that are written 
backwards. Turn the words around 
and you will have the two answers. 

This man invented many 

things, 
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Machines for twisting rope, 

Machines for cutting marble 
too; 

And yet it was his hope 

To be a portrait painter, so 

He studied art till grown, 

But changed his mind and 
made instead 

The first torpedo known. - 


TREBOR NOTLUF 
-TAOBMAETS 


Tree Guessing Game 
By Eleanor Hammond 


1. What tree is part of your 
hand? 

2. What tree grows on a cat’s 
back? 

3. What tree is a sandy shore? 

4. What tree is a common sea- 
soning ? 

5. What tree is dapper and 
well dressed ? 

6. What,. tree mourns and 
grows thin? 

7.. What tree is two of a kind? 

8. What tree is the bottom of 
a skirt and a door fastening? 

9. What tree is an arm of the 


ocean ? 


A Bird Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


In the words below take out 
the letters that do not belong in 
them. Place these letters in a row 
in the order found and make a 
sentence, 

1. Swalilow, 2. pigelon, 3. cair- 


dinal, 4. rokbin, 5. weren, 6. cat- » 


bibrd, 7. grosibeak, 8. quaril, 9. 
goldfidnch, 10. boboslink. 
An Alphabet Test 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


One letter is an insect small, 
With one you wink and blink; 
A garden vegetable is one, 
Another’s good to drink. 
A Queer Pine 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


--~-There is a pine with needles 


strong; 
Since it has legs it runs along. 
It must not stand, as most pines 
do, 
Right in one place its whole life 
through. 
Now if at guessing you are fine 
You'll know it is a 
(Answers on inside back cover) 
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Jet’s Neighbors 


(Continued from page 31) 


After what seemed hours to 
Jet, the sounds outside ceased, and 
a calm settled over the slope. Mr. 
Tanner crawled from the wagon 
bed, untied the rope and threw 
hack the cover. “Come out!” he 
cried. storm’s over!” 

Several trees at the foot of the 
slope had been uprooted. Jet saw 
‘hat the ground around the wagon 
was littered with parts of trees. 
As they stood viewing the deso- 
lation around them, the two old 
horses and the cow left the creek 
and came across the slope toward 
the wagon. 

“Where’s Kutha?” Sarah cried. 

(To be continued) 


A Peanut Trick 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Let your friends guess what you 
are holding in your hand that has 
never been seen before and that 
never will be seen again. If no one 
can guess and everyone gives up, 
open your hand and show them a 
peanut. Break the shell and hold 
up the nut meat. Ask if anyone 
ever saw it before. They will be 
obliged to admit that they have 
not. Then put the nut meat into 
your mouth and eat it. Of course 
no one will ever see it again. 


Answers to Puzzles 


An Inventor Puzzle 
Robert Fulton: steamboat 
Tree Guessing Game 
1. Palm, 2. fir, 3. beech, 4. pepper, 
5. spruce, 6. pine, 7. pear, 8. hemlock, 
9. bay, 
A Bird Puzzle 
I like birds. 
An Alphabet Test 
B (bee), I (eye), P (pea), T (tea) 
A Queer Pine 
Porcupine 


A PAGE FOR PARENTS 


How Is the Unity Work 
Carried on? 


HE work of Unity School is carried on through de- 

partments that have been formed from time to time as 
the need arose. Two of the departments are described on 
this page, and others will be described in future copies of 
WEE WISDOM. 


BRAILLE DEPARTMENT 


To make the Truth message available to the blind was 
an early desire and hope of the founders of Unity. The first 
books to be published in Braille were LESSONS IN 
TRUTH and FINDING THE CHRIST. This was about 
twenty years ago. 


DAILY WORD is now published in Braille and goes 
to more than two thousand blind persons. WEE WISDOM 
is also published in Braille, and schools and institutions all 
over the world are supplied with copies of it. There is no 
charge for Braille WEE WISDOM or DAILY WORD 
subscriptions or for the two Unity books that are published 
in Braille. This work is supported by the love offerings of 
interested friends who wish to have a part in this work that 
is carried on in love and unity with those who see only 
with spiritual eyes and whose love and gratitude are a real 
blessing to us. 


SILENT-70 DEPARTMENT 


From the very beginning of the Unity work Charles 
Fillmore, the founder, saw that there ought to be some 
way of supplying Unity literature to those who need it yet 
cannot afford even the price of a magazine or a book. 


In 1890 a friend in Port Angeles, Washington, recognized 
the need and sent five dollars to establish a fund to supply 
Unity literature to prisons without charge. 


Contributions from others began to come in for the “free 
literature fund,” as it was called. The work grew until it 
became a separate department called Silent-70. This name 
was inspired by the verse “The Lord appointed seventy 
others, and sent them .. . into every city and place.” 


Today a great many persons are taking part in this work, 
and literature is sent to prisons, hospitals, veterans’ homes, 
CCC camps, and many other institutions. Thousands of 
copies of Unity periodicals and books are sent out annually. 


(WEE WISDOM is published by Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, Mo.) 
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Are You Acquainted with These Magazines: 


WEEKLY UNITY 


WEEKLY UNITY is planned especially for 
busy people who want Truth in condensed 
form. Its eight pages carry helpful, practical 
articles by well-known Truth teachers and 
writers, and its message is of great help to 
beginning students. 

WEEKLY UNITY is soon to carry a new 
series of articles, which will be of particular 
value to new students for it will tell you how 
to get the things your heart desires. The arti- 
cles are by Emmet Fox, and they will begin in 
the April 18 issue of WEEKLY UNITY. Mr. 
Fox is a well-known lecturer and writer, and 
he presents Truth ideas in a clear, direct, and 
convincing manner. The series is entitled “The 
Mental Equivalent.” The author says: “Supply 
yourself with a mental equivalent and the 
thing [you desire] must come to you.” 

Many other wonderful ideas are presented 


by Mr. Fox in these articles and you will gain 
new inspiration from them. An order sent in 
now will assure you of receiving WEEKLY 
UNITY in time for the first of this series. 
WEEKLY UNITY is $1 a year. 


DAILY WORD 


Today there is a great need for united think- 
ing, a force that the world is just beginning 
to recognize but that the Master referred to 
when He said, “If two of you shall agree on 
earth as touching anything that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of my Father 
who is in heaven.” 

Every morning thousands of persons all 
over the world begin their day by reading and 
meditating upon the DAILY WORD lesson. 
Prayer does change things, and uniting in 
meditation with these thousands of DAILY 
WORD readers will not only better your life, 
but your thoughts will help the world. 

Would you like to become one of this group 
of earnest Truth students? A subscription for 
DAILY WORD gives you the opportunity to 
do so. No matter what other Unity literature 
you are reading you will find DAILY WORD 
helpful and inspiring. DAILY WORD is pub- 
lished monthly. It is of pocket size, convenient 
for those who wish to have their copy always 
at hand. A year’s subscription is only $1. 
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